








VOLUME VII. 


NEW-YoRE, SATURDAY, § 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A WOOD SCENE, 


Bricut shines the glonous sun, 
Fenderly blue the sky above my head ; 
My woodland path is won, 
And the tresh forest bowers are round me spread 


How beautiful that stream, 

Which spreads its glossy mirror at my feet ; 
Where pictured 1m its gleam, 

rhe green fern fringes and the mossbells meet 


The narrow channel too, 
Here softly gurgles, bending the long grass 
And spangling with its dew 
The gold-thread wove along the verdurous mass 


How dark the verdant gloom, 

Where the small vistas open in the wood ; 
How rich the summer bloom 

Phat spreads around—a leafy solitude 

Within that thicket deep, 

Where rears the birch its silver column high, 
Bird, wind, and insect keep 

A festival of low, sweet melody. 


On the leaf-rustling spray, 

Phe squirrel swiftly darts, or pauses nigh, 
Then, starting on its way, 

Leaps in the bush, with its shrill, chirping ery 


Perches the wren between 

lhe branches of the oak, her strain to sing 
Or break the silent scene 

With the low startled flutter of her wing 


From yonder maple leaf, 

Like a bright gold spot speeds the butterfly, 
And in its circles brief, 

Floats on the purple orehis blooming by 


Here in this cool retreat, 
Vistons of fancy on the spint beam— 
How false, yet oh, how sweet! 
Dark the reality, yet bright the dream 





STANZAS. 


Oh, mony a flower of beauty blushes 
Where Esk in freshning coolness gushes 
t.ovely and bright and pure they iook, 
When evening steals o’er bower and brook 
But when are they sae pure as she 

Wha treads their dwelling bowers wi’ me ? 


Her foot would shame the bounding roe, 
Her neck wad dim the mountain snow 
\nd ne’er sae beautiful and bright 

As hers, will be those eves o’ light 

Phat burn alang yon starry ceving, 

Till they possess her love and feeling 


Chere’s nae sic lassie in the isle 
Sae saft her sigh, sae fond her smile 
And sweeter ts her ilka word 

Chan music o’ the moonlight bird 

? gaed to meet her by the thorn 
Phat opes its blossom-ee to morn 
She said—Oh joy is me to tell, 

That she uld bless me wi’ herse! 
And happy, happy sure am I, 

Wr sic a lass to hve 


and die Aut 


/ 








‘icon has been said and written to controvert 
iea that the destinies of men are at least in some de- | Switzerland, and 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


DESTINY. 
1 TRAVELLER'S STORY 


CHAPTER I 


the} 


rree affected and controlled by mysterious or superna- 
tural powers, whose presence and even existence, the 


xcept by the 


‘faculties of 


consequences of their agency. 


human beings are inadequate to discover, 


The 


belief! has been assailed by every weapon of argu- 


nent ; 
by proving the ag: REN! of the doctrine ; 
has exerted her div 


reason has sought to demonstrate its fallacy 


ine authority; wit has 





religion 
levelled 





| against it the keenest and most polished shafts of ri- | that hitherto had overruled my destiny, I should hav 
|dicule—but in vain. In allages, and in every coun- | rejoiced to find myself at that period, in some place o! 
itry,the impression or superstition, if indeed it be a greater safety. 
| superstition, has prevailed; and it has been even said,| soon had the consolation of seeing the storm subside: 
| perhaps not untruly, that if the bosoms of its loudest |! and finally disappear, with a rapidity equal to that 
‘and most violent assailants could be probed to the with which it had arisen. My poor Hannibal, why 
bottom, they too would be found subject to the very) had given during the continuance of the tempest, the 
For} most unequivocal tokens of his dissatisfaction, bega 


I did escape unhurt however, an 





weakness which they are so forward to deride. 
(myself, 1 neither assert nor deny that the belief is, 
| vain and groundless. 1 have never in my own person |) moisture from his cars. pushed forward gallantly.— 

, been the subject of any incomprehensible fatality: but | The bright 


| my life has been spent in wandering through many |, than former splendour, and my 
f 
' 
' 


to recover his good humour, and shaking the drippin; 


sun came forth again with even mor 
mirits rose in prop 
lands, and instances have been related to me in almost I tion. 

jevery country which I have visited, so remarkable!) The path which 1 was pursuing, bore frequent tes 
that, te say the least, they render scepticism difficult, the 
j and so well authenticated that one even less credulous || many places impeded by the prostrate trunks and shat 


huge cork trees, and it was wit! 


timony tothe violence of hurricane, for it was it 
{ than myself could scarcely doubt of their reality.— ||tered branches of the 
|| The story which I am about to relate is one of the most | difficulty that Hannibal could find or force his war 
striking of these instances; it will be thought mar- | amide tthe obstacles which they presented. As we 
vellous, but so far as the tacts which I myself shall | were slowly and painfully toiling our way through : 
narrate are concerned, 1 can vouch for their actual | level glade, on which the storm appeared to hav: 
| poured down its choicest fury, | heard or fancied tha: 
It is now some thirty years since I was riding} ) Han 
leisurely along a narrow path or bridle road which || nibal too seemed to be aware of it, for he pricked 
I looked around, an 


occurrence. 
I heard a moaning cry, as of one in distress. 
wound its devious way through the forest of Vallam-|| his ears and stopped suddenly 
| brosa, and by pursuing which | materially abbre viated | listened with the utmost attention, but could discove: 
! the distance between the eastern boundary of Por- account for the sound which 
||tugal, which I had just left, and the village of Sal-| had heard, and it was not repeated. 
| vatie rra, whither I journeying. It was near|/ my senses had deceived me, 1 was about to continu 
|| evening, and, alarmed by the coming tempest, whose my progress, but was opposed by Hannibal, who in 
approach my wandering habits, and long and close |! sisted upon branching off towards a little elevation o1 
observance of the elemental tokens had taught me to| our right, where the accumulated trunks and branche 
of the storm. The 
| Hannibal, to his utmost cele rity. The storm threaten-} event justified Iie determination and did honour t 
ed to outstrip us; the wind, which had blown freshly | his sagacity, for at the distance of about thirty pace: 
all the day, subsided to an ominous and fearful still-|/from the path which we had quitted, I saw lying 
ness; the heat became oppressive ; thick black clouds | crushed beneath the weight of a mighty pine, the in 
obscured the firmament, and the groaning trees, al- 
though to human observation unmoved by any breath 


nothing that might 
Concluding tha 


was 





discover, | was urging my almost jaded steed, old) gave token of an especial visiting 


animate form of a Spanish cavalier, whom, from the 
I imagined to be aman of rank 
A glance was sufficient to inform me of his condition 


richness of his habits, 
of air, gave forth those murmuring and indescribable 
sounds which in the warm south are invariably found); the pine had fallen upon him with all its weight o 
to precede the wildest commotions of the elements.—| years and branches, and to all appearance had closed 
It was not im 





'The hurricane came at last in its fury; the leaves) his account with this world for ever. 
were torn from the trees, and whirled by thousands |) possible, however, that he might still be living, and | 
| aloft into the sky; an impenetrable darkness covered! sprung therefore from my horse, and hastened to ren 
the earth; the gusts came on with such terrific vio- der to him what assistance was in my power. At firs’ 
lence, that it was with extreme difficulty I could keep there seemed to be no hope 
the saddle, and the rain descended in such farce 
!' quantity, that in a few minutes I was drenched to thi 


of my sueceeding in ex 
and || tricating him from his position. The superincumben! 


| giant of the forest pressed upon him with a weight 


skin. But these were the least fearful accompani-| that would have detied the stre ngth of twenty men, 

ments ofthe storm. The violence of the blest hurled]! and after many fruitless efforts ] was about to give uy 
to the ground the tall and ancient cork-trees by whi hiithe undert ikmg in despair, and reluctantly prepares 
we were surrounded, with a rapidity of succession! to ride onward insearch of help. Old Hannibal, how 
that eX pose d me, at every Inoment, to the most immi-) ever, once more opposed his will to mime, and by his 

} ne nt pe nj, and with a a power r and swiltness that would, actions cave manifest mdications of his re solution not 





have rendered escape impossible by any precaution or, to leave the spot until the stranger was reheved. 1 
exertion of my own. My only trust was in the good-| alternately abused bim for his obstinacy, and tried t 
fortune, or rather let me say. the protection of Provi-!|coax lim into obediene but m vain; I had, there 
idence that had hitherto attended my wanderings, and) fore no alternative but to apply myself once more t 
my courage was sustained by a sort of involuntary, t task of humanity, and if my own desires had 
| confidence, that after having escaped death from aj needed stunulus, they would have found it in the im 
simoom in the great desert, from an avalanche im)! patient manifestations of my sagacious charger. 


from an irruption of wild horses im I do not remember, nor in fact could | ever clearly 


| the vast pampas of Brazil; after having survived an understand the exact process by which I finally suc 


: A : : : 
earthquake in Peru, and an attack of the plague in) cet ded in withdrawing the body of the sufferer fron 
th pine-tree 


thing there 


after undergoing the horrors of a rainy sea-| beneath thick branches of the some 


Siberia, ] 


Smyrna ; 
on the 
should not now ignobly perish by the fall of a cork-) dagger knife, which, thanks tomy wanderings in Para 
Yet was I not free 
that 


star 


son Gold coast and of a winter in was of long and arduous labour with th: 


guay, | had accustomed myself never to be without 
mind that it was 
i@ task “ 


tree on the confines of Portugal. 
from apprehension, and 1 will readily confess, 
notwithstanding iy confidence in the fortunate 


Tne upon my by 


d Hannibal t 


but it is clearly b 


the assistance ot 


is even 
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——— 
‘ually accomplished. The shades of evening had 
settled upon the earth before my efforts were crowned 
with this success ; and finding signs of returning ani- 
mation inthe bruised and insensible unknown, f laid him | 
across the saddle and pushed forward in hopes of find- | 





ing some woodman’s hut or shepherd’s cottage, in| 


vhich I might leave him while I galloped forward in| 
earch of medical assistance tothe hamlet of Avarada, | 
which I knew to be but a few leagues distant. My) 
designs, however, were frustrated by a circumstance 
to which I had not adverted, but which of all others 
was the most likely to occur to a horseman im my 
situation. The night was dark,and I had lost my| 
yay. ‘The prospect of passing the time till morning 
n the forest with but a horse, and as [| thought, a 
dying man for my companions, was not the most exhi- 
larating; and happily the necessity of encountering 
it was obviated by an event which | had not im the 
least expected; the awaking, namely, of my patient 
The contents of | 


from his long and deathlike swoon. 


my flask supplied him withstrength and consciousness | 


enough to direct our course towards his residence, to 


which another hour’s riding brought us, worn and fa-| 


tigued, but thanktul. 
I have never been a man of 
herefore but seldom had occasion totravel with rapi- 


business, and have 


tion of a patent.” “Just so; that is whatI want; you speak 
like a sensible man, (the retort courteous.) Every effect, sir, 
must have a cause; and I want to know whether the cause 
|| nay be in the stomach, or any particular part of my inside, and 
if so, whether by particularly directing our attention to that 
part, wherever it may be, we can in any way alter its nature ?”’ 

The expectations of patients are sometimes very exorbitant, 
generally in proportion to their ignorance; sensible people 
give very little trouble. Hence it is not difficult to satisfy thes« 
exorbitant demands; for a foolish answer will always balance 
a foolish question. I do not recollect ever to have met the 
equal of this inquirer, except in a very pompous person, wh« 
kept a large circulating library, who doubtless thought “keep 
ing a library, he himself was learned,’ and who, whenever my 
|| answer satisfied his great mind, always expressed his approba 
tion by a condescending nod, with—“ Ay! now, sir, you give 
us a physical reason !” 

But “revenons 4 nos moutons :” 


finding my patient's mind 





was bent on /oca/ities, 1 suggested the intestinum c@cum tor 
his consideration— the newly -discovered organ of fat! He had 
this was what he expected of me ; (another 

for which I owed hin one.) “This was 


“Why, sir, some are ot 


| never heard of it; 
| retort courteous, 

news! What was it? how was it?” 
| opinion that the cwcum contains a certain ferment,—soz¢ 
| 


that it is destined to secrete an important fluid,—others take 
it fora 
stored up, and so long retained, till a thicker and more nutri- 


econd rentricle, wherein the prepared aliments may be 





tive juice may be drawn from them ;—and how it is a depot ot 
fat you will find in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ ”’ 


dity; all my journeys have been but types of the|} He heard this very attentively, and having passed mutual 
great voyage of my life, sauntering and devious ; | compliments, and being on very good terms with each other, 
he favoured me with his unreserved opinion. “TI see very 


whenever a new prospect or an interesting adventure 
ias prompted me to turn aside, I have given way to 
the inclination, and having no definite object before) 

», have but seldom found it inconvenient to linger || 


. sojourn. I was easily prevailed upon therefore on 


‘he morrow, to accept the invitation of my wounded | 
® . - HH 
1ost to remain with him for a few days, and even had 


‘he compliance been attended with any sacrifice, 1} 
should not have hesitated, for the report of the medi 
al attendant was unfavourable, and [ was so much} 
aterested by the appearance of the patient, that my 
feelings would not suffer to leave him until my | 
hopes of his recovery were either contirmed or disap- 


me 


pointed. 
Unega, and many intimations were afforded me by 
the demeanour and casual observations of the mem- || 


bers of his household, that led me to suppose his cha-|/ 


racter and history to be remarkable. 
m this subject, however, were soon to be reduced to, 
certainty ; for but few days had elapsed before it be- 
came evident that the injuries which he had sustained | 
in the forest would prove fatal; and the physicians} , 
gave me to understand that the wishes of their patient | 


My suspicions || 


were any thing but averse to that consummation. 





DESULTORY SELEC TION 


CAUSE OF LEANNESS. 


© Wuar is the cause of my leanness?” seid 
who would have 
my fat; “what is the cause of my leanness !’ 
a ce Dieu!’ “Pho! 
vou to tell me, sir, 

Well,—soyez tranquille—be quiet a minute 
disposition in your constitution to make you lean, and a dispo 
* "Thisexplanation, 
sbout as satisfactory as Dr. Thomas Diaphoreus’ explanation 
of the properties of opinm—-“ quia est in ea,” &e. Ke., did not 
soothe the irritability lean inquirer, who becaine, if 
Possible, more shrunken aud wizened as his heat increased 
Seeing the nature and temper of my antagonist, I went to 
book with him in another way. “ Why, 
of leanness, there may be many that an ingenious theorist 
nught suggest ; I speak to you, sir, as fo a sensible man.” The 


storm and heat began to subside; 


Ueman, given 
—' Demandez 
a fiddle-stich's end! 1 want 


What is the cause of my leanness 


ve demand 


uM, Sir; 
there is a pre- 


ition in your constitution to keep you so 
ol 


my 


sir, as to the causes 


“T speak to you, sir, as a sensible man, and lam 
not sufficient to talk to 


emollient 
aware that it is 


unections; you must have ans ive specific cause; and, if pos- 
able, an explanation of t! the spr 


uc, as plain fica 


| as frivolous grounds. 


His name I learned to be Don Pedro de} 


+ thin gen-! 
half his fortune for half of 


an otly word is like an! 


iin general terms!) 
( ee peculiarities, digestive organs, and aliment: ary | 


clearly, sir, the application of this discovery to my case: this is 
an age the quantity of fat diffused over the 
|| body must be in poopertion to the quantity in the depét 

Now the - stion is, can we en 
We quite agreed 


| of discoveries ! 
I 
|} must have a small cecum! 
i my route, Whensoever inducement was offered esd large it? Perhaps I have no caecum! 
| upon the unpossibility of supplying this detect; but as “there 
is more in heaven and earth than we dream of in our philo 
my philosopher did not like to relinquish all specula 
bo upon the subject. I considered the case beyond surgery 

I am not sure that I might have been allowed to look at the 

caput coli; though T have known an operation done on alinost 


But when I told him that, according to || 


| sophy,”’ 


H] 
| fat when their spleen was removed, and that Mr. Hunter once 
from a wounded man, who did very well, there 
“LT wish 


lremoved it 
seemed to arise a lurking longing, as much as to say, 
| Mr. Hunter had my spleen.’ 

| ‘There ts an asperity tn the acute angles of some persons, 
that givesa most forbidding appearance, every feature is sharp, 


and every variety of movement quick. Shakspeare makes 


|| Casar desire that he may have fat people about his person. 


| It would be hard, on this authority, to condemn all persons 
| who have the misfortune to be born with small ca@cums and 
= rge spleens, and are meagre from causes they cannot control, 

as fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” Yet it is clear 
|| that Cesar liked a curvilinear embonpoint appearance in his 
| body-guard, and thought there was most safety with a corpulent 
| cory s of household troops. 

The lean are not less exposed to ridicule than the corpulent 
A reverend doctor of divinity, of very ghostly 
accosted by a vulgar fellow, who, 
at last said, “ Well, doctor, I hope you 
“Why, my friend,” said the 
“why should you be so anxious that I should 
* Because,” replied the other, “Lean 
tell you that your bedy is not worth caring for.” 
who was remarkably thin, 


} appearance, 


was one day after eyeing 


| him from head to foot 
taken care ot 


have your soul f" ‘an 


amiable shadow, 


take care of my soul 


Jonas Hanway, Was met by a 


man much inebriated, who approached him in so irregular a | 


been concluded that he had busi- 
Hanway stopped when he ca 


direction, that it might have 
ness on both sides the way mn 
up to him, te give him his choice; but the man stood as still 
as his intoxication would permit him, without attempting to 
pass on either side After viewing each other a moment 
“My friend,” 


drunk toa much ;" 


vd you, my friend, seem as if you had ate too 


sail Hanway, “you seem as if you had rather 


to which the man replied, with consider- 


able nairete 
| little.” 


1 have stated, that good humour and the power of looking | 


on the favourable 
causes of corpulency ; 
the 
medicine ; 
Now theo 


days of Solomen. “A merry heart doeth good like a 
but a broken spirit drieth the "—Pre 
tics of some lean people are in so unlucky a perspec 


bones rerb 


! 
tive, as to throw a shade over every picture that is presented 


the account of the celebrated Hottman, dogs became rapidly |) 


side of things are among the concomitant | 
and so they have been considered trom | 


to them: to them the whole face of nature is gloomy and 
ugly. It would be a blessed thing for such persons, if Dollond 
could alter their vision by the aid of spectacles. To fatten 2 
man by impressions on the optic nerve would be a new feat in 
the philosophy of physic and surgery. 

“Laugh and grow fat,” is an old adage; and Sterne tells 
us, that every time a man laughs, he adds something to his 
life. An eccentric philosopher, of the last century, used to 
say, that he liked not only to iaugh himself but to see laughter, 
and to hear laughter. “Laughter, sir, laughter is good for the 
health ; it is a provocative to the appetite, and a friend to di- 
|gestion. Dr. Sydenham, sir, said the arrival of a merry-andrew 
jin a town Was more beneficial to the health of the inhabitants 





{than twenty asses loaded with medicine.” Mr. Pott used t 
|say that he neyer saw the “ Tailor riding to Brentford,” with 
on feeling better for a week afterwards. 

| 

THE WATER PINK. 

It is difficult in some cases to draw the line between the 
janimal and vegetable kingdoms. The sensitive plant pos- 


|sesses qualities which entitle it to rank in both; but the most 
curious combination of vegetable and animal properties is met 
with in the water pink and the animal grass which grow in 
Port Mahon, in the island of Minorca. They are thus de- 
|scribed by Mr. Jones, in his Sketches of Naval Life, recently 
published at New-Haven 
‘As I sauntered along the shore of the harbour, my atten- 
‘tion was drawn to a beautiful flower at the bottom, where the 
|| water was nearlya fathomin depth. It grew ona stalk about 
three-cighths of an inch in diameter, and about ten inches in 
jlength; was in shape like an inverted cone, about five inches 
in diameter; and was variegated with brilliant colours, red 
‘yellow, and purple. It was a beautiful thing, and I wanted it ; 
so I determined to knock it off, hoping some chance might 
bring it to the shore ; I threw, and saw I struck it; when the 
water was cleared up, the stalk was there, but I could not dis- 
‘cover the flower. After a vain search, I went on further and 
came to another near the shore; I thought I was sure of this, 
ind got a stick to draw it tome, when, as soon as I had touched 
,it—yuash—the whole disappeared. It was all animal, flower 
all. Ihave since procured several, and have preserved 
jthem. he stalk is formed by concentric coats of gristly 
| matter, which is transparent when the outer one is removed 
i It is attached to the rocks below. This forms a tube, in which 
is an animal, about seven inches long, with two rows of feet 
lin its whole length; at its upper end is the head, and rising 
This is formed 





jand 


| from the latter, the flower I have spoken of. 
by a vast number of very elegant fibres, each with an exceed- 
jingly fine and variegated fringe, placed like that of a feather : 
ithey do not form a single cup, but several; and their roots are 
|so ranged as to produce a spiral channel, reaching to the ani 
{mal’s mouth. They have a strong sensitive power, and as 
|<oon as touched are dragged by the animal into the stalk. Af 
\ter a few minutes it ascends again, and the flower spreads out 
as before; doubtless they are intended for taking food. A 
|touch will spoil them, so delicately are they formed; I cut off 
jthe flower, and passed a paper under it, in water; then by 
|laying itona board, and pouring water on it, spread it out as 
|T wished it. They are of a cereline species, and are called wa 
iter pinks, by the natives. Ican take you, too, to parts of the 
| harbour where the bottom is covered with tufts of grass, some 
lereen, some dark coloured; same in plain tufts, and other: 
with a star in the middle; this grass too is all animal, and, i! 
| you touch it, will disappear inthe ground. There is a larg: 
‘quantity of it just north of the hospital island.” 





EASY WRITING AND LIGHT READING, 
OR THE GENERAL MODE OF MANUFACTURING NOVELS.* 


A lady is supposed to be sitting in a melancholy mood 
when she is startled by a knock at the door.—“ The waiting 
maid ushered in a person wrapped ina long dark blue traveling 
cloak, wearing a corresponding cap with a gold band and tas 
sel, black bushy hair with whiskers and mustachios of th 
same colour, and treading heavily in a pair of brass-shod Wel 
lington boots. Mrs. Stanhope stood in breathless suspense ; 
the person who had entered continued silent for some minutes 
and at last burst intoa hearty laugh, saying, ‘Is it possible 
‘Good heaven,’ said Mrs. Stanhope, 
‘why have you come at such an hour, and in such a dress ? 
‘It is not late—only nine o’clock—and as for my dress, excepting 
the whiskers and mustachios, it is what I often travel in. But 
| what isthe matter? a you really offended !)—‘ 1 am more than 
| offended, Georgina ; I am shocked, both because, knowing my 
dislike to all trick, any practised upon ine is an insult, and be 


{you don't know me ?'— 


* From the novel of Flore nee, or the Asprant 
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TITIAN THE PAINTER. | drat sey cen dear phen 2n, van. 
}be termed his own, in which he introduced more cool tints 
jinto the shadows and flesh, approaching nearer to natur 
|| than the universal glow of Giorgione.”’ 

Various attempts have been :aade to discover the secret of 
| Titian’s fine colouring, or the mechanical process which li 
used for that purpose; but it has not yet been ascertained 
After a fruitless investigation of this point, Sir Abraham Hume 


. eta | erg ee 
cause I know not in what this coarse unfeminine joke may have |! jresult of his matured tast: 


involv . Good heaven! ata moment when I feared being | ? ; > : 
inva od wot heaven | Some artists who have acquired fame did not at a very early 
seen with anelderly clergyman, you come to my house disguised | : 2 : icin ate 
a. . “my é || age evince a talent for a design; but Titian, when he was « 
like a hussar! O! Georgina, was this like asister? My very | : : ‘ 
é raed “|| mere child, showed a propensity of that kind, and delineated 
servants —‘I shall soon settle that,’ said the undaunted |, a ‘ et, the 
: Te : the Virgin Mary with the juices of flowers, which were pro- 
Georgina ; and ringing, desired the servant to assist her in un- | : ee ec : 
; 7 .. | bably the only colours within his reach. About the age of ten 
robing; and applying her fingers to her face, restored it to its : a iar 
es : - : years, his father sent him to Venice, where he became the 
wonted smoothness, and then, with perfect composure, told the |, "re 
Sal || pictorial pupil of Giovanni Bellino. He soon, however 
servant, that in case of robbers she always disguised herse!f | : 
: : . , | abandoned the formal manner of this artist, and adopted that 
when travelling through a lonely country, such as that which) |. _.. epeianste ea omer h 
 eluicehadl adie aiatad a eaies H of Giorgione so successtully, that to several portraits their re 
pipes — — ee + é | spective claims could not be ascertained. At the age of eighteen 
“The girl looked astonished at the change which had taken |) he was an inmate of Giorgione’s habitation, and was then 
place, but far more so, when, unbuckling the leather strap, employed to paint in fresco the fagade of the exchange of the 
and pulling off her cap and wig, she displayed a head of glossy, | German merchants, the opposite front towards the canal being | , id ' 
. . aa = . yee: sala ; || hurry, « » well done.” 
luxuriant, dark brown or nearly black ringlets.—‘ Strange ! } ullotted to the pencil of Giorgione. Titian chose for his sub | — couk + w well done ; 
‘are you really a lady? 1 took you for a} ject female figures and boys, and over the door represented = tasteful baronet compares him with Sir Joshua Rey 
ii? aie pif | nolds.—“ Titian’s manners, like those of , ' 
| Judith with the head of Holofernes, very admirably coloured : |) re ° thi ht megs: " thea of the most oie 
i e wun s country ev ’ or ‘Tre ous, 
“This remark increased the melancholy of Mrs. Stanhope, jj but this work, unfortunately, was the cause of a breach be- i! : p ever produced, wese courteous, genth 
who did not even attempt to rally her spirits, or to give a wel-| tween these artists ; for the Venetians were so pleased with the 
of Titian, that they imadvertently extolled it 





says, “his grand secret of all, appears to have consisted in 
jthe unremitting exercise of application, patience, and perse- 
| Verance, joined to an enthusiastic attachment to his art; his 





custom was to employ considerable time in finishing his pic 
| tures, working on them repeatedly, till he brought them to 
| perfection ; and his maxim was, that whatever was done in 9 





said the servant; 





gentleman soldier.’ 


and unassuming; and, like him also, his friendship was soli- 


cited and his character esteemed by the most accomplished 


: ; er 
‘Is it possible that a mere jest can give you such | to Giorgione, 
|| was, that he 


| friendship ceased I} 


performance 


come to her sister—‘ This is a cold reception, sister,’ said 


persons of his time Bemz in the halut of living in the 


supposing it tobe by his hand; the consequence , ; 
a best society, he acquired the ease and carriage of an accom 


Georgina 
serious offence ?—‘It is not the jest, Georgina; it is the 
levity it springs from, and the serious mischief of which it 
may be productive, that shock me. Put the deed is done, and 
1 must bear the results whatever they are; and in the mean every new piece tended to increase his fame 
time I shal! endeavour to think no more of it, Florence, get}! was courted bv persons of the highest rank and of the most 
tea or coffee for your aunt, and then look after her apartment.’ | refined taste. The Duke of Fi rrara, in particular, highly 
—‘Don't stir; I have been at the inn for two hours, and 
drank tea ; I hate to spoil the pleasure of an arrival by send- 
ing the mistress or young ladies of the house to look after 
viands..—‘Two hours? I thought you said to my servant 


| 


dismissed the youth from his house, and their 





dished gentleman, never presuming on his superior talents, 





i 
but disposed to encourage the exertions of other artists; one 


Titian was now considered as a very promising artist, and . T 
sm onsidered as a very promising artist, and jot whom showing him a picture he had just finished, ‘Titian 
observed, ‘that he was so pleased with it, that it appeared as 


There were other 


His company 





lif he had done it with his own hand’ 
paints of similarity to be observed between the prince of the 
Venetian school and Sir Joshua Reynolds, for the latter pro 


| appreciated his merits, and frequently invited him to accom 
|pany him in his barge when going from Venice to Ferrara 
It was during his residence in the latter city that he became 
acquainted with Ariosto, with whom he frequently conferred 


| 

{duced several grand compositions, as well as fascinating fancy 
| pieces ; and, to both, all the rank, talents, and beauty of the 
| 


time were anxious to sit 











| 
that you had travelled for the last two hours.’—‘ Lord, sister, |] 
are you still so literal?) Who, to look at you, would expect | 
such old-fashioned notions? I said so just to do away my |! 
whiskers and mustachios to your servant; but I put them on | 
for a mere frolic.’ 
“Mrs. Stanhope rose in disgust, and was about to leave the l 
room, when her sister threw her arms round her neck, assur- 
ing her that, notwithstanding her follies, she had a true and i 
a kind heart. ‘Come, my dear Susan,’ said she, ‘let us be’) 
friends; I have come a great many miles to see you, and with 





\ 
all my giddiness, l ean perceive, and I do so with deep regret, i 
that you are annoyed by some new trouble, or else your old} 
ones stirred up again. Don’t let this joke shake your confi- 
dence in my regard, whatever else I may lose.’—*‘ This is be- 
yond a joke, Georgina ; but we shall say no more of it. Tell|| 
me when you left London.’—' A week ago.’—‘ A week to tra-|| 


vel two hundred miles !—‘ Yes, | am never so happy as on a I 
journey, and I prolong the pleasure of it as much as possible.’ | 
—‘I need not ask 1) you came in a public vehicle, unless your|| 
taste is much changed.’—' Not in the least: I still like the | 
changes and chances of a mail-coach ; if the company be vul-| 
gar or not almusing, it is easy to stop at the first stage ; and—| 
no disparagement to your hospitality—I aim never so entirely | 


on the subject of his compositions; and from such conter- 
ences it may be supposed that the poet and the painter de 
rived mutual advantage. 

Being engaged to paint a fine picture of the Virgin's ascen 
sion to heaven, (in the lower part of which was an assemblage 
of the apostles) for the chapel of a convent at Vemwe, he was 
frequently interrupted in his work by the friars, particularly 
by one Germano, who freely criticised the large dimensions of 
the apostles 
explaining to him that figures necessarily ought to be in pro- 
portion to the distance from which they were to be viewed, 


Titian in vain endeavoured to set him right, by 


and that he would find, when the picture was in its place, they 


would appear o. their proper size. The monks, however, 


were at length convinced of their ignorance ; for the emperor's |} 


ambassador, happening to see the picture, offered to purchase 
it for his master at a high price 
drew from them the confession that they 
quainted with their breviaries than with works of art. 


this opened their eves, and 


were better ac 


In the vear 1547, at the invitation of Charles V., Titian 


joined the court at Inspruck and Augsburg, with a train of 


distinguished young persons. The emperor, then advanced 


in years, sat to him for the third time; the costume he chose 


| 
| 
\| 


Vasari, who knew ‘Titian in his advanced years, says, that 
he appeared to have « njoved uninte rrupted health during hiv 
ery long life, together with an abundant share of every earthly 


= 


| 
i! 
| 


| felicity. His art gave him character, and his character contri 


buted to dignify his art 
' 


|| Although he lived to the age of ninety-nine years, he did 
not die of old age, but of the plague, which sent him to his 
ji grave in 1576. The public and pompous funeral intended for 
i him was prevented by the continuance of the pestilential con 


j tagion 
{His name lives in the memory of every lover of the fine arts 


but such obsequies were not necessary for his fame 





i ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


i A PHENOMENA.—A writer in Siliman’s Jour 


|) nalof Science and Arts, supposes the blue appearance of the 


MOSPHERIC 


|| heavens to arise from our looking through an illuminated me 
(y beyond our atmosphere 


dium at the dark racu 

It is admitted that were there no atmosphere, the appear 
ince, except in the direction of the sun, would be quite black ; 
jjand “since the atmosphere is transparent, this blackness (if | 


may use the expression) must be seen through it, only some 


| 


happy asat an inn; for there every body strives to serve you, | to be painted in was brown armour enriched with gold.— || what modified by the rays of light reflected by the atmosphere 


| } , . y. Titix , ‘ " | ” 
and nobody finds fault.’ —‘ Where is your luggage ?—* At the | During the time of sitting, Titian happening to drop one of], the eve. from the direction to which we are looking 


hotel ; it comes in the morning. I hate the bustle of trunks | 
and bandboxes, when one should be embracing and indulging | 
i don’t Know what you sentimentalists would | 





in all the 
eall it.’ 

‘ Mrs. Stanhope could not help smiling at the oddness of a!) 
person so well understanding all the practical part of what she | 


could not have defined in words; and endeavoured to forget} 
her peccadillos in the recollection of her real worth. She the n| 


his pencils, the emperor took it up; and, when the artist ex 
pressed how unworthy he was of such an honour, Charles 
‘that Titian was worthy of being waited on by 
While he attended this court, he was employed on 


replied, 
Cesar.” 


the portraits of various illustrious personages of the house ot || 


Austria, and was often required to introduce himself into the | 

| 
| 
|| air from between them so as to form a passage for the electric 


each portrait of the emperor to have been one thousand || qyid, while the moisture remains 


composition. Ridolfi states the money which he received for 


Phe phenomenon of hail falling during warm weather, o 
urs only when there is an accumulation of electricity in_ the 
atmosphere. The same writer accounts for itin the following 
frnanner 
“Two highly charged clouds in opposite electric state 


‘oming within the electric influence of each other, displace the 


This sudden displacement 


laughed at the load of rings which adorned her sister's some- |) CTOWNS ; but, asa farther recompence, Charles knighted hun, |! of the air produces such a degree of cold, as not only to freeze 
what large but very handsome fingers. ‘O, yes,’ said she) buckled on the golden sword with his own hands, and conferred! | the vapour, forming the nucleus of the hail, but to reduce the 


‘they are horrid things to wear; but they give consequence, i 
and their designs, and mottos, and settings, afford conversa-| 
tion sometimes ; besides, I like to create surprise, by hinting 
that I got this from a general, and that from an admiral, and 
another trom a duchess. I have a brooch and drops to match 
that little myrtle in mosaic which the duchess of D—— gave 
me.’—‘' The duchess of D Y said Mrs. Stanhope; I re- 





on him the title of count Palatine, with letters of nobility to 
himself and his descendants, accompanied with Unportant 
immunities. 


In speaking of his picture of the Magdalen, painted for 
Philip 1., Sir Abraham Hume says, “Titian took the idea | 


from an antique statue in his own possession, but availed 
himself of nature in the person of a young girl in his neigh 


} 


temperature of that frozen vapour far below the freezing pomt 
When, therefore, the warm air comes in contact with the fro 


j zen Vapour, the moisture is precipit ited upon it and freezes. 


In this way the hail is increased as it falls, to a very great size’ 


ix.—Mr. A. Purviance, of Camden, S. C. has been sue: 


' 
S: 
He says 


| 
l cessful in the culture of silk during the last season 


member your buying it the last time I was in London.’—‘ To) bourhood, who being fatigued by long standing, the tears ran! that he is perfectly satistied that the United States, particularly 


be sure it is the same; I am merely letting you hear a little 
puff, just to give one an air of importance.’ 
“ Mrs. Stanhope took up the candle, and left the room with- |, 


lected taking his ordinary repast 


| down her tace, and Titian attained the desired expression.— | the Carolinas, are in every respect suited to the culture of silk, 
| So intent was he on what he was about, that it is said he neg-|! and that it might soon become an immense source of wealth 
In point of colouring and | 4s both the old and infirm and the children may be profitably 


out uttering a single word; Florence, who had been examining | lovely expression, he never surpassed this picture, which, from | employed in it 
the rings, threw them from her in disgust ; and Georgina in-| the pains and labour he bestowed on it, must have been a 


dulged herself in a flood of tears, probably more angry than 
repentant.” 





pleasures. | 
It is the mark of a bad cause when men of the same party) 


speak ill of each other 


favourite subject.” 
“It appears to be geners 


' amateur, that Titian had, in the different periods of his life, 
Those who like not reading are deprived of the greatest of | three distinct manners of painting; the first hard and dry, 

resembling that of his master Bellino; the second, acquired fifty-two feet round ; ' 
| from studying the works of Giorgione, was more bold, round, it bore nuts two ycars ago from which your 
|' rich in colour, and exquisitely wrought up; the third was the 





AGED TREE.—The celebrated chestnut tree, the property 


lly understood, says the same || of Lord Dacre, at Tamworth, Gloucestershire, is the oldest, 


if not the largest tree in England, having this year attained 
the age of one thousand and twenty-nine years, and being 
and yet such vigour remains in it, that 
ig trees are nov 


‘being raised. 
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ORIGINA L COMMUN SICATIONS. 





THE PERIPATETIC.—NO. XIII. 


SCHOOLMASTERS. 








~ hurk about those little domains where gentleness, affec- | purposes of tuition in chirography, I shall first observe 
——— tion, and wisdom should preside! It has beensaid that no i his peculiar constitution and habits of mind and body. 


|| man can bear the consciousness of power without over- “| | Penmanship is much more intimately connected with 
stepping the limits of moderation. Without acced- the mind than is generaily believed, and each scholar 
ing to this assertion in its fullest extent, it is certain | demands avery different course of instruction, adapt- 


{risa singular fact, that the most important of all} ithe continua! habit of commanding would lead many led to his peculiar circumstances. This is the art 
‘nployments has been, by common consent, at least | into error, and the teacher of a school is most calcu- | which! do not desire to make public. I have, with infi- 


n a great majority of instances, surrendered into the | Hated to feel its intluence. 


He rules over a crowd of | nite study, selected a certain class of words, the joining 


1ands of men without regard to their literary or moral | helpless little beings, who have neither experience nor | of whose letters affords a facility in acquiring the art 


No art is more difficult than that of} 
none requires more preparation |) 


jnalifications. 
educating children : 
or mental advantages. 
teacher are seldom found united. 
rally cheerful and affectionate; yet with the very 
lifficult power of applying both his cheerfulness and 
his affections in a proper manner. Tle should be not 
nly intelligent and quick, but eloquent and agreeable: 
tor knowledge itself, however extensive and profound 
‘t may be, is nothing to a teacher if unaccompanied 
vy a facility in expressing his ideas in an easy, simple. 
ind attractive discourse. He should not himself have 





been educated alone by books, but he should rather be 
me who combines wide and various infurmation upon | 
scientific and literary matters, with an experience of 
the world, and an understanding of human nature. 
{le must possess acuteness in disc riminating between | 
ill classes of character and shades of feelings. With- || 
mt passion he should know how to be severe, and 
vithout weakness to be merciful. He must be able 
to perceive, among the varied dispositions under his| 
‘are, that one is stupid, lazy, or vicious, and another 
right, generous, and lovely; yet his feelings must be | 
mlanced so as to avoid parti lity, lest he dise ourage | 
the dull, and spoil the intelligent. He should be neat 
n his person, and gentlemanly in his manners; for his 
cholars will learn more by his example in matters of! 
i trifling nature, than by any ingenious conversation, 
ind in addition, which perhaps is more important than | 
ill the others, and without which they will be useless, | 
1c must be endowed by nature with an innate deep| 
yhilanthropy, a glowing ardour, to add to the sum 
human happiness,a warmth of heart, that shall not 
be chilled by labour or d leading 
an interest in the beings around him, that 
shall be visible in those ¢rifles of life, which may | 
uot be numbered and put on paper; but by which he, 
will gradually endear himself to all who can reason 
ind feel. 

How different is this from the reality. School- 
eaching has been generally undertaken, not in accord- | 
ance with the tastes, the habits, or the choice of the 
ndividual, but from necessity. Men who have never 
studied the beautiful philosophy of the human tmind,, 
and, who perchance hate children and books, resort | 


estroyed by avarice, 
him to 





tothe business of instruction as a temporary expedient | 
‘omake money. They have not undergone any pre- jj 
jous preparation. They have no permanent interest | 
ot stake, and perhaps, care not at all whether or not | 
‘hey whom they thus carelessly undertake to instruct, | 
realize any advantage fromtheir efforts. Their atten- 

tion is occupied with some distant enterprise, to which | 

‘hey mean to return as soon as their circumstances 
will permit. Sometimes they are fine fellows, and, 
sometimes fools; and it seems that parents have |! 
uitherto exercised but little discretion in determining 
‘he capacity of the person to whom they send their 
children. For this there is no excuse. Any one 
may be a schoolmaster, and any one will be sure of 

ybtaining some patronage. An account in one of) 
the papers, gives an estimate that there are thirty 
thousand of the fraternity inthe United States. Upon 
an average, they have probably thirty scholars a piece. | 
There will be then, nine hundred thousand children| 
committed to their charge. It would be deeply inter- | 
esting to parents, and to all who regard with hope the || 
rising generation, to behold by some magical power all) 
these collected together in the pursuance of their daily | 
routine. What tyranny bigotry 





and ignorance 


~ Passion 


altogether out of the common track, 


|| when about to establish a school, is to proclaim a new 


|'The pupil, without any effort, is to be initiated into the 


this 


Many vexatious trifles | | which does not exist in the indiscriminate copies which 
Confinement and dis- || common teachers set their boys; and my pens are of : 


reason to guide their conduct. 
must occur to tax his patience. 


The requisites of a good | | Appointment unite in exciting his temper ; and though || | very particular make, according as | am expec naislen 
He should be natu- || he who has crossed the Alps with Buonaparte, or gone | |part a plain round hand, a commercial hand. a hand for 


with Mungo Park into the deserts of Africa, may smile at | private letters, a legal hand, ora hand for ordinary pur 
the sufferings of a schoolmaster, yet perhaps the one || poses. My system of making pens I shall communi- 
has astnuch need of uncommon perseverance, patience. cate to my pupils, at the termination of my course, 
and character as the other. Yet how few men pos- | eratis, and the whole isto be completed in ten lessons 
sess these. And how few there are competent to |at about half the price paid to any other master in the 
conduct the delicate and philosophic operation of) world.” 
checking the wanderings of the heart, and opening | | shall make no remarks upon the gentleman's sys- 
I received @ visit | fem,but that the present system of reducing all things to 
‘system, has been pursued long enough to enable the 
public to discover that no solid advantages can be ob- 
Slee in the way of education except by the old fa- 
served those of some of our most respectable miia- ‘shioned means of perseverance and laborious study. 
lbitants. My friend was very sanguine of success, as | 
his patronage was so great; and as his views of edu- 


cation professed to be something extraordinary, and | __ 


the powers of the understanding. 
the other day from a quack schoolmaster, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining my name to a long list of subscribers, 
among whom, as | glanced them slightly over, I ob- 





ESSAYIST. 


CONFESSIONS OF A DISLIKED MAN. 


I was one among several brothers. 1 differed from 
them all in every respect, and was scarce considered 
one of them, though we were all educated alike and 
grew up together. Neither my father nor mothe: 
ever showed any thing in their treatment of me deci 
dedly cruel, but still | thought I could perceive some 
thing, particularly in my mother, which was not as it 


THE 





he favoured me 





with his system. Ope of the first steps of a pedagogue, 


system. Some * royal road” up the difficult steep of 
science is continually appearing before us, whereby 
the arts and sciences may be taught in a given num- 
ber of lessons; the dull are to be miraculously inspir- 


ed, and the brilliant ripened into precocious maturity. 


profoundest mysteries of learning. A few lessons jshould be. My father died while I was quite young, 
| perfect him in French—he learns dancing from the |and it was after his death that I felt myself alone in 


the world. I well remember the feelings with which 
1 saw him lowered into the tomb. He, at least, had 
sometimes protected me from the unkindness of others. 
and I felt like one who is parting with what seems 
doubly dear, because what is left is odious and hateful. 

It was but a few months after this sad event, that 
the indifference and even cruelty of all about me breke 
out with more than its usual violence. I felt it worse 
because I knew it to be wholly without reason. 1 was 
of a free, open, and even bold nature. My mother 
New-York. His debut betore our public was made in and brothers, though they were not the very opposite 
the capacity of a grocer; but, at the end of a year, jto this, were very unlike it. Here was one reason 
his landlord seized his goods for rent, and kicked him | why we were not fitted for each other. They found 
out of the house for reasons best known to himself. |their amusement and happiness in what I could unhap- 
ipily see none, but yet, if 1 loved my horse as well as 


perusal of a little book—with the assistance of a set 
of beads he masters arithmetic in a few weeks—and 
passes an examination in history and geography by 
means of a painted puzzle. The gentleman in ques- 
tion was a writing-master. He had adopted his pro- 
tession after having abandoned several others. He 
was originally a native of Gibraltar, where he learn- 
led to speak Spanish and English with fluency. Some 
nameless revolution drove him to the western world, 
where, after innumerable peregrinations, he rested in 





|He next appeared in one of our neighbouring cities, 
as “ Richard the third;” but « tolerably numerous au- | they loved their books, it seemed to me reasonabl 
dience having hissed him with a singular unanimity jthat I should be left unmolestedto my own enjoyment. 

of opinion, he threw up his claim to dramatic excel- | They were all religious, or at least professed to be so 

lence and cast around his eyes tor a more auspic ious ‘I could have been, had I not had constantly before 
occupation. Some knowimg one now hinted that he, my eyes the hollowness of their profession in their 
had better establish a cael: and our hero hastened |unkind treatment of myself. 1 felt, sincerely felt, 

to assume his vocation. He therefore issued a pros- | ‘those appeals to my heart, which every young and 
‘pectu s, modestly proposing to excel any thing that | generous mind must feel when it contemplates the 
ever had been or could be done in the way of teaching, | noble features of religion. I felt, but disregarded 
and will, very likely, before a year has elapsed, be the |them. Iknew that I could not be happy, either here 
proprietor of a celebrated academy, and by parading \or hereatter, without that sanctification of the affec- 
“his system” before the long |hons, and that amendment of lite, which true religion 


the prodigious effects of 
will ruin demands; though | acknowledged the goodness of the 


tried credulity of our * bank note world, 
the few deserving candidates tor public support, whose | principle itsell, its poor effect upon my own fumily 
modesty has relied with too much confidence upon Wasa constant drawback to my embracing 1 It was 
arr merit. ‘these differences in our dispositions and bebite, which 
* My system.” said my friend, placing himself before | Were the unknown cause of the treatment I received. 
me in an attitude of dignified importance, * my system jOb! when I look back through the long lapse of years 
has been the result of forty years’ preparatory study. |which have passed onward since | was young, how 
It is my intention to open a large establishment in distinctly do | remember the coldness, the bitter cold- 
New-York; but untill can complete my arrangements, | ness | inet with whenever I entered the family circle ! 
I shall confine my endeavours to the single branch ot 1 knew, I felt that 1 had nothing in common with its 
chirography, or writing. ‘The plan I shall pursue is members; I felt that I was a stranger amongst them, 


when a pupil is placed under my charge for the \that they epoke unkindly of me while absent, and | 
































could well interpret their significant glances while I ful retreats of woods and fields, where they who are 
was present. 
circle which was meant for, and which should be, the|,a populous city. From what cause, I know not, but 
glad promoter of kind feeling, was to me the destroyer | so it was, I hated not only my own family, but the 
f every generous and social impulse. world. I hated men, and in the true spirit of misan- 
When they who should be friends, have those fool-| thropy I lived where I could see their sufferings and 
ish and trifling misunderstandings existing between musery. It would have been little consolation to me 
them, which have always been so common, though toknow that yonderclouded atmosphere, which | might 
they may never come to any positive rupture, yet they have beheld trom some distant elevation, was hanging 
are constantly exposed to it, and need but one breath over the usual scenes of crime and guilt, which are 
to increase the before uncertain and flickering light | ever to be found in the marts of man—No! I watched 
nto the broad and wide spreading flame of hatred and | them all, I constantly kept my eyes on them, as the 
contempt. | beast of prey on his victim. There was no pity mingled 
I was in my eighteenth year, when, for some trifle with my hate. 
which is unworthy of remembrance, | broke all those; Here too my restless spirit at length grew tir- 
natural ties which bound me to my nearest relatives.| ed. As I read 
| was not sorry for many, many years afterwards that) my own mind, some few sparks of my once generous 
f did so. The rancour and ill-feeling which had been) nature again revived. 
long gathering, required time to be swept away. I again sent forth a few trickling drops. 
remember, in the flush of my rage, how sweet was) something on which to fix what little affection I now 
the thought that I would now do my best to choke all | discovered myself possessed of. 
the best feelings of which my nature was susceptible. | the balm which memory gives when it goes back to 
tf before I had borne neglect, | would now return it early years—and yet | felt I must find something to 
with vengeance. If I had cherished a submissive and) which I might cling. I felt that the mind of man 
ielding spirit, | would now strive to become tyranni-| could never for any length of time stand by itself. It 
aland cruel. The last time I ever spoke either to is at best a weak and fragile plant, that can lend its 
my mother or brothers, was at the time of my quarrel. | little strength to the support of something from which 
I insulted them all in every way I could; I gave way! jt receives assistance in return. 
tothe most violent fit of passion, and then left the!) In one of my early summers, I formed an acquaint- 
house for ever—that house, with which I had none of ance with a beautiful girl, while on a visit in the 
the usual associations which belong to the home of country. I became wore intimate with her than I 
our childhood and youth—in connection with which 1) ever did with any human being; she was an orphan, 
iad no pleasing recollections of happy days, or of the) and was then undergoing many of those hardships 
interchange of those mutual kindnesses which are the | and cruelties incident to that unhappy state. IT made 
highest blessings of life. | her acquainted, young as I then was, with my own 
I went immediately to one ef my early acquaintances, | ill-fated lot,and she, in return, unlocked her own 
who, though he was not a friend, for I never had one, heart tome. She unfolded all her misery and her 
yet was familiar with all my private history. I told, gloomy anticipations. IT was then but sixteen, and 
fim what I had done, and betore he had time to re-} she was still younger than myself; but we were just 
monstrate, I took the most solemn oath that rage ever! at that period of life when one of the deepest feel- 
suggested, that I would never undo it; and when jngs of the human breast is strongest ; 


and became more conversant with 


The long dried-up spring 
I longed tor 


IT could not receive 


for if sym- 
afterwards calm reflection would have forced itself pathy be stronger at one time of life than another, 
upon me, when perhaps I might have returned to the. it certainly is in youth, when we are less locked up in 
bosom of my family while the wound was yet unhealed,) self, before we have been dragged through a world. 
and perhaps owing to my previous ill-treatment. have | which, instead of making our sensibility to the suffer- 
been blessed with all that kindness could bestow, | of others more acute, turns it all inward upon 


It was this sacred feeling which linked us 


ines 
swore again, that, if there were no other reason why) our own. 
I should shut my ear to every thing, my oath alone ‘together then, and which had continued to connect us 
should be sufficient. 

I was in my eighteenth summer, in the full tide of) partakers. 
health and strength, and had never felt a restraint (turn, and in a few months I did so. 


through all the misery of which we were both larce 
To this lovely creature 1 resolved to Te- 
It was some time 
upon the wild spirits of youth. I was soon to come ¢ince | hadseen her; I found that time and misfortune 
into the possession of a fortune, the income of which | liad worked their usual changes. She was, however, 


vas alone sufficient to bear every expense I could still beautiful—beautiful to me at least—tfor | did not 


ontract. I was not dissipated in the common hack- | want to look upon the blooming cheek, to feast ry 
ueyed sense of the word, neither did I try to raise a eyes on beauty which was the mere result of youth 
fo 1 fade ] 
What is commonly meant by dissipation, found what | expected to find; I loved what | had re- 


. 
r 


faise interest 
carecr. 
was my being. 


ate meal. 


my unhappy situation, by my mad and health, and which with these wounle 
The midnight revel was my temper- solved to Jove; a kind of melancholy loveliness which 
The low debauch seemed like my natural | was more congenial to my own nature. On her beanu- 


amusement. Every nerve was strung to its utmost. | tifully forined features was displayed that sadness and 


was all excitement, and what would have shattered a sorrow which to my eye made up for all that the bloom | 


hot sand c stitutions, Was e hea: y craving of my of womanhood conld bestow. soon succece ed in 
thousand constitutions, was the healthy craving 1 hood ld best i led 


unnatural appetite. 
of my alienation from my kindred. ' 
But there is a limit for every thing under the sun. tress, and while her heart was throbbing with the 


tirely died away. She was stil] in trouble and dis- 


There is a point to which our feelings canstretclh, and) emotion which the recital of her own affhetion had 
Tat last grew excited, [ told her of the waste in my own barren bo- 
| 


inust then return upon themselves. 
sick of the hollowness of worldy pleasure, and was som. 
disgusted with the loathsomeness of its votaries. my future hopes. 
Among them all I never discovered any of that re-, heart, and showed her that no flame could be kindled 
finement, that elevation of sentiment or dignity in ‘there, but that which burned for her. She loved m« 
their intercourse with their fellows, which I had always | with all the intensity of woman's love. She yielded 
held sacred. I couk »d with me from her unnatural 
with men for whom I had no respect, and in whose and cruel protectors. I completed her imperfect edu- 
society I was constantly reminded of the worthless-, cation, and she was al] to me that I could desire. Even 
ness of my condition. I had always a taste for books; now, while I amtrembling under the effects of infirm- 
io cultivate this, ] immured myself, not in the beanti- itv and age, recollection teems with the many happy 


I told her again of my former mistortunes, 
] laid bare the altar of my own 


no longer bear to associate to my entreaties, and fh 
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Yes, unnatural as it may seem, that} sick of life are wont to retire, but in the very heart of 


Thus passed the few first years rekindling that affection for me which had never en-! 














shours I have spent with the only being that ever loved 
ime. This old breast throbs and these dried veins 
|swell as I imagine her in my embrace, as I think of 
She 
tried to awaken within me the feelings of a man. She 
|strove to make me embrace the religion of which she 
|| was herself’ a lov ely ornament. She urged me to re- 
‘turn to my farnily, but she only bound me more closely 


jthe sweet kiss I have imprinted upon her lips. 


to herself. 1 disregarded her entreaties, and became 
Never, never 
in this or another world can I forget the bliss I then 
It was communion of mind with mind, ol 


heart with heart. 


more zealous in my devotion to her. 
enjoved. 


I remember in the full tide of all my happiness a cir- 
which came hke it 


1 made me 


cumstance a check upon my soul 


well nigl what I should have always been, @ 
feeling, natural man, IT was one day riding with her 
inone of the streets of the city, a few miles from 
which we resided. We were passing the proud man 
sionof my unnatural mother. There was a collection 
‘of carriages and persons about the entrance, and as 1 


jrode towards them, I saw what could leave no doubt 





of the oceasion—a hearse. It was my mother's fune 
'ral! The first feeling that arose, would have prompt 
led me to avoid it; but my old hate drove me onward 

and as I rode by the door, the coffin was brought down 
There was a glass 
| Oh! the agony 

of that moment! I was well mgh mastered. 1 could 
In spite of all that had 


passed, | knew I could make all mght with my bro 


the steps. I looked towards it. 


lid, and I distinctly saw the features. 
have gone and wept upon it. 


thers. but the next moment somewhat restored me t 
For some day» 
1 was sensibly affected by what [had seen. In addi 
‘tion to this, my wife took advantage of the favourabl 
opportunity, and used all those powers of persuasiot 
which woman so well knows how to exercise ;, but my 
| old feeling of bitterness aad contempt for my relation 
returned,and that affection which she would have di- 


myself, and I drove furiously onward. 


| 


vided with them, was the more concentrated upon her. 
A few years rolled away and my wife died. The 
l which bound me to the world about me was 


jonly core 
snapt. I mourned over her corpse as if it had been 
|that of the only human being in the world, and when 
at 
learden where | had walked with her and lost myselt 
jin her love, even then | went and knelt over it. For 
jmany, many years afterward I passed the nights of 
|| summer ther —ftondly imagining while I was near hex 
ashes, that I was not far from that heart T had idolized 


ust it was placed in the new-made grave in the 


| 
—from that lovely being who had been my world.— 


The only pleasure | now had to enjoy was in the re 
lcollection of her; this at least could not be taken from 
me, and with this I trusted I could bear the years that 
still remain 

One by one, my brothers went to their long home 
and as I had been a stranger to that grief which one 
'feels when lameuting for the mother that bore him, so 
was I-to all brotherly affection. 1 heard of their 
deaths, but this was all; I neither mourned for the 
departed, nor syrapathised with those who were left ; 
I was alike insensible to the dead and the living. 

It is now many years since I could claim kindred 
with any one. | am far beyond the ordinary life ot 
man, and it is that I feel my misery. I see 
through the whole of my long career no single monu 
I fly to religion; I 


now 





ment to comfort and support me. 
ask for that grace which in my youth was my fondest 
hope, but the heart that bas been callous to all its 
natural emotions, can with difficulty bring down its 
| pride before the Deity itself? How can I expect to re- 
| plant what I rooted out and destroyed seventy years 
ago? I find not even the seeds of kindly affection. 
'How then can | expect my breast to be warmed with 
devotion? If there be any unnatural thing more aw- 
ful than another to the contemplation, it is an eld 
‘man on the very verge of the grave, who has lived 
‘entirely in vain—-to whom the noble ends of his being 















have been an empty sound—around whom the sh 
of evening are closing, and yet no star visible ! 
when—as in my miserable case-—-when through life|/nous tap which preludes another infliction upon the 
he has been haunted by something which told him he |horror-stricken, bewildered, rash, but well-mean- 
was not pursuing his best end—when in old age—ex- jing audience. ‘Then may be heard a rush—an open- 
treme old age, he feels this phantom still behind him, [ing of box doors—and gentlemen are seen precipitat- | 
and has travelled far enough in the mazes of wisdom jing themselves with heedless violence into the lobbies 
to know that he who would be happy hereafter must | 





But | 


begins to penetrate the veil which conceals this life |There is a pithy proverb which intimates that “ a 
from the future,how full and overtlowing must his cup |burnt child dreads the fire,” and the audience will in 
of bitterness be ! Amer. Monthly Mag. time doubtless become more wary.—Miss Kelly is 
very fond of the Mermaid Song; if she would take | 
the trouble of listening once to Mrs. Austin's delight- | 
ful manner of giving it, we should think it would! 
have the beneficial effect of stopping any further | 


| 





THE DRAMA. 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
MISS KELLY. 


operations on that piece of music. 
We have spoken plainly of this lady for a couple of; 
Tuts popular actress—for popular she undoubtedly reasons: first, because she is as popular as ever, and 
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to speak with a friend, buy oranges, absorb spirituous } 


set his affections on things above—when such a being | liquids, or any thing else, for the space of ten minutes. jand a silk handkerchief tied tight over the ears. This 





ades |encore ;—the lady re-enters—curtsies gracefully, and |of water; and thus, instead of groping our way at the 
poor Mr. De Luce, as in duty bound, gives the omi-||foot of a narrow passage, we stand mounted in a stu- 


pendous cavern. 

One fine morning in the beginning of August, soon 
jafter sunrise, [set out with a friend anda guide to 
| visit this sublime scene. The first thing to be done, 
after descending the tower of steps, is te strip our- 
selves of all clothing,except a single covering of linen, 


|costume, with the addition of a pair of pumps, is the 
court-dress of the palace of Niagara. 

We passed about fifty rods under the Table Rock, 
beneath whose brow and crumbling sides we could not 
|stop to shudder,our minds were at once so excited and 
oppressed, as we approached that eternal gateway, 
which nature has built of the motionless rock and the 


|jrushing torrent, asa fitting entrance to her most awfu! 





|magnificence. We turned a jutting corner of th 
jrock, and the chasm yawned upon us. The noise ot 








18, though why she became so passes our comprelen- therefore need not shrink from having her merits can- jthe senswcmae Rasy nent Contening; He headlong gren- 
sion—has attained considerable celebrity in a class of vassed; had she been declining in the public estima- | deur rolled from the very skies; we were drenched by 
characters that have hitherto been very inefliciently | tion we should have beenthe last to have said any thing ||'he overflowings of the stream; our breath was 
represented on this side of the Atlantic, namely, the) about her, but she still claims to rank as a star, and |Checked by the violence of the wind, which for a mo 
fashionable ladies of genteel comedy. ‘That Miss one of the first magnitude too, and therefore of course ;ment scattered away the clouds cf spray, when a full 
Kelly's admirers may be in the right and we in the |lays herself the more open to remark ; she enjoys all || ‘#@¥ of the torrent, raining down its diamonds in infi- 


wrong, is very possible, but we do not think so; and the privileges and immunities of that station, probably |@!te profusion, opened upon us. Nothing could equa! 


there is more plain dealing than presumption in say-||receiving amore liberal remuneration for half a dozen 
ing this, because every one, whatever deference or||evenings than is awarded to actresses of what we 
humility he may profess, will secretly preter his indi- consider decidedly superior abilities, such as Mrs. | 
vidual opinion to that of the rest of the world. Miss | Hilson and Mrs. W heatley, for months,of unremitting | 


the flashing brilliancy of the spectacle. The weight 
of the falling waters made the very rock beneath us 
tremble, and from the cavern that received them issued 
a roar, as if the confined spirits of all who had ever 


Kelly may play a dashing, dissipated woman or a vixen | 
to admiration, but she does not play a lady. Do fe- | 
males in high lite perambulate their drawing-rooms in 
the fashion that Miss Kelly does the stage ? or when) 
they cannot have exactly their own way, do they tra- | 
verse their apartments with the Bobadil strides with | 
which she tramples over the shrinking boards? We 
always thought, that whatever might be said of the | 
inorals of fashionable females, their manners were 
more polished and fascinating than those of any other 
of heaven's creatures. Is it sowith those of this lady ’ 
Her warmest admirers will probably hesitate to an. 
swer in the affirmative ?—That Miss K. frequently | 
conceives correctly and executes forcibly, no one will | 


| 
| 
| 


deny ; and there is a heedless gaiety and unceasing | 
flow of animal spirits about her representations that 

carry her triumphantly over many faults and diffi- 

culties. But, in general, her portraitures are ex- 

aggerated and overdone; instead of a delicately 

finished picture, you see a broad caricature—the 

colours are laid on with a trowel instead of a pencil— 

ind a perpetual striving after effect is the predomi- 

nating trait in all. 

Of Miss Kelly's Beatrice, though it be heresy to 
say so, we do not think highly. The spirit which per- 
vades it belongs more to the character of the shrewish 
Catharine than the lively Beatrice; and the gross | 
violation of the text and meaning of the author—and 
that author Shakspeare—at the conclusion of the 
scene where she desires Benedict to * kill Claudio’— 
gives him her hand to kiss—giggles, and bids him kiss 


| 





it again—runs to the side wing and gallops back, tell- 
ing him to * kiss it again,” and to be sure and * kill 
Claudio—dead’’—al) which proceedings and language 
Shakspeare never dreamt of, is an awful and sacri- 
legious piece of business; and the thunders of ap- 
plause which it generally brings down, indicate that 
the house contains a great number of very diserimi- 
nating people. 

But whatever diversity of opinion may exist con- 
cerning this lady’sacting, we should think there could 
be none about what, out of courtesy we suppose, must 


be called her singing. She doubtless receives great 


applause at the conclusion, and with some reason, tor 
we dare say all are thankful that it is well over; but! 
unfortunately some of the citizens, transported beyond 
the bounds of sober discretion at their emancipation, 
are sO uproariously grateful that it is mistaken for an 





Many, when they look upon this scene, are overcome | 


been drowned, joined in an united scream for help! 





exertion, and with the substantial advantages she} 


ought at least to take the slight disadvantages of such || [ere we stood—in the very jaws of Niagara. deaf 


astation. In the second place, Miss Kelly, from ap- ened by an uproar, whose tremendous din seemed to 
pearances, is a woman of spirit, and one not likely to | fall upon the ear in tangible and ceaseless strokes, and 
be popped off by a paragraph like John Keats the ||Surrounded by an unimaginable and oppressive gran- 
deur. My mind recoiled trom the immensity of the 
tumbling tide; and thought of time and of eternity, 
and felt that nothing but its own immortality could rise 
against the force of such an element. 


, | 
poet, in coroner's language, who * came by his death | 
C. 


in consequence of a criticism.” 





AMERICAN SCENERY. 


| The guide now stopped to take breath. He toid us. 
by hallooing in our ears at the top of his voice,‘ that 
we must turn cur heads away from the spray when it 
blew against us, draw the hand downwards over the 
Jtace if we felt giddy, and not rely too much on the 
loose pieces of rock.” With these instructions he 
began to conduct us, one by one, beneath the sheet. 
A tew steps further, and the light of the sun no longer 
shone upon us. There was a grave-like twilight, 
which enabled us to see our way, when the irregular 
|blasts of wind drove the water from us; but most of 
ithe time it was blown upon us from the sheet with 
such fury, that every drop seemed a sting, and in such 
quantities that the weight was almost insupportable. 
My situation was distracting; it grew darker at every 
step, and in addition to the general tremor with which 
every thing in the neighbourhood of Niagara is shud- 
dering, | could feel the shreds and splinters of the rock 
lyield as I seized them for support, and my feet were 
I was 


NIAGARA, 


“ The thoughts are strat which crowd into my brair 
Wale Dlook upwar It would seem ~ 
Asit God poured thee trom his botlow haud, 

Aid hung his bow upon thy awful treat, 

And spoke m that loud voue which seemed to him 
Who awelt in Patmos tor bis Saviour’s sake 

The sound of many waters: and thy flood 

Had bidden chronicle the ages back, 

And aeteh his centuries in the eternal rocks 

Deep calleth untodeep. And what are we, 

Who hear this awful questionng ' Owhat 

Are allthe stirring notes that ever rang 

From war's vain trampet, by thy thundering side 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make 

In hus short lite, te thy unceasing roar! 

And vet, bold babbler, what art thou to Mim 

Who drowned a world, and heaped the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains? A light wave, 
That breaks and whispers of its Maker's might."* 





| 
' 


NotwirusTanpine the number of people, who con- 
stantly visit Niagara from all parts of the country, yet 
there matter of some doubt, | 
whether a man may go beneath the falls and live. | 


are, with whom it is 


with terror and cannot approach it. Others, of firmer | continually slipping upon the slimy stones. 
obliged, more than once, to have resource to the pre- 
scription of the guide to cure my giddiness, and though 
I would have given the world to retrace my steps, 
scramble into daylight, fully persuaded they could not Mr felt myself following his darkened figure, vanishing 
have lived there a moment longer. before me, as the maniac, faithful to the phantoms ot 
But effectually to achieve this performance, it is only | his illusion, pursues it to his doom. Ail my faculties 
The scene tselt lof terror seemed straimed to their extreme, and my 
is dreadiul enough, and its natural terrors, if armed |} mind lost all sensation, except the sole idea of an un- 
with the persuasion that our design cannot be accom- | versal, prodigious, and unbroken motion. 
plished, will inevitably deteat it. 


nerves, venture into the ancillary droppings of this 
queen of waters, and, confounded by the noise, wind, | 
and spray, and still more by their own imagination, | 





necessary that we have contidence. 


\ Although the noise exceeded by far the extrava 

It is a general impression, that, to go under the falls, gance of my anticipation, I was in some degree pre- 
we must walk upon the level, wherethey spend their Hl pared for this. I expected too, the loss of breath from 
fury, and within arm’s length of the torrent ; but it is)/the compression of the air, though not the suffocation 
not so; our path lies upon the top of a bank at least )/of the spray; but the wind, the violence of the wind 
thirty feet above the level of the abyss, and as far in exceeding, as I thought, in swiftness and power the 
a horizontal line from the course of the falls, and close | most desolating hurricane—how came the wind there ’ 
under the immense rock which supports them. This ‘There, too, in such violence and variety as if it were 
bank overhangs us, as one side of an irregular arch, the cave of Holus in rebellion. One would think that 
of which the corresponding side is formed by the sheet the river above, fearful of the precipice to which it 
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was rushing, in the folly of its desperation, had seized || successful novelist. His conception of character is exqui- |though, this last ; “A mystery of the sea" —wild and incompre- 
wita giant arms upon the upper air, and in its half- || site; his descriptive powers are alinest unequalled ; he has wit,/hensible, but told with a very excellent affectation of truth ; 
way course abandoned it in agony. pathos, energy and discrimination in an eminent degree ; |“ Retrospection,” poetry again; “Winter scene in New 
We now came opposite a part of the sheet which jand he is, moreover, a ripe scholar. But yet he is not per- | Englend —cleverly written, but too much in the boasting vein 
vas thi d of course lighter. The guide stop- jfect; his style although brilliant is in many respects faulty,//of John Bull. Our climate is good enough, but heaven knows 
was nee, an ig & and is sometimes spoiled by affectation. In humour he is de-j/it is not the most glorious in the world, and there is nc 
ped, and pointed upwards ; T looked—and beheld the } ficient ; and not less so im the power of conceiving and deli- ‘earthly Use In saving so. Poetry again ‘A slap at the re 
sun,“ shorn of his beams” indeed, and so quenched 1 neating quiet and unobtrusive nature. His characters are all) viewers’’—neither just nor witty Poetry again—" Chatter 
with the multitudinous waves, that his faint rays shed | remarkable. Every day men and women have no charm for; ton.” Poetry again, and—Mr. Willis, Mr. Willis, how have 
but a pale and silvery hue upon the cragged and ever | him. His diction too is often laboured, although (to his) vou dared to publish this most straight-forward plain English 
humid walls of the cavern. | honour be it said) he has the talent of concealing this labour | articleon Mr. Clay ? We were startled by it as by the explosion 
Nothing can be looked at steadily beneath Niagara. |) with consummate shall. But in one particular he is not sur-| of a petard. Then comes more poetry, and then the “Con 
The hand must constantly guard the eyes against the | passed by any writer of the present or of any other day; we) fession of a Disliked Man,” which we have copied. Mor 
showers which are forced from the main body of the} mean the faculty of imparting deep and uncontroll able inte-) poetry ; and then the “ Editor's table’’—one of the best thing 
fall, and the head must be constantly averted from a/|"* % bis stories. His novels are to the critic what the cele-j/in the book ” 


, : ie oul al ‘ j brated speech of Sheridan, on the impeachment of Warren —_— 
meaty poutees, o> CStngR TES CUNEn Aas Cones || Hastings, was declared to be by Pitt; so captivating that no)! A NEW FRENCH PRIMER. 
blasts of wind. One is constantly exposed to the 


just opinion can be formed of them until the excitement they 
sudden rising of the spray. which bursts up like smoke || produce in the reader's mind is allowed to pass away, It is! has tinalial he the web of caenis & Olle Cite 
from a furnace, till it fills the whole cavern, and then, | recorded, that when Sheridan had ended, (on the occasion to! Prench Primer, or Scholar's Guide to che accurate pronuncia 
condensed with the rapidity of steam, is precipitated i which we have alluded) the minister arose and moved an ad | tion and orthography of the French Language ; containing it 
in rain; in addition to which, there is no support but | journment, declaring that no man could be in a proper state of) Elements according to the best usage.” Short and pleasing 


flakes of the rock. which are constantly dropping off, || mind to determine justly and dispassionately, who had listened | essays on reading, calculated chiefly to le ad young beginner 
> 2 mang? ' » ‘ » , ow . 
jto the speech which they had just been hearing. So with Mr | with ease trom the knowledge of single letters to the reading 




















Mr. Bernard Tronehin, professor of languages in this city 


and nothing to stand upon but a bank of loose stones 
covered with innumerable eels. || Bulwer; the critic must not judge of him until time has been|/of the longest and most dillicult polysyilables, and a vocabu 

given for the emotions his narrative has created, to subside ;|\lary of easy and familiar word anged der d head. 
Sti ‘Te > she sve ao re i” ’ }, a : ( : ords, arranged under distinct heads 
Still there are moments when the eye, at one glance sd | a hile those emotions are yet present, all capacity to judge is 


can catch a glimpse of this magnificent saloon. On} gone. We have not heard or seen any opinion of the relative| 
one side the enormous ribs of the precipice arch them- || merits of this new novel, as compared with its predecessors. To 


and a selection of phrases on subjects of the most frequent 
occurrence, are pretixed. The work is published by E. Bliss 


elves w yothi t ’ yre th » hundred | us it seems ay inferior to the Disowned, and better th: , - sai = 

elves with Gothic grant ur more than one hundred | : vn - ~~ way omens . Mt ; > ‘ ” und be , r - THE LITTLE GRAMMARIAN. 

fe © S , " > 1s oat. , as . . F i : e r vets to! , 

feet above our heads, with a rottenness more threat * - las More pov . an : — we nar : iveis tol) te Gilley has published a neat little volume under this tith 

‘ J as cup i v. i ‘ ada Dit ‘ = s 

ening than the waters under which they groan. From} the full as captivating, and an additional interest has been) .apiled by the Rev. W. Fletcher, of St. John’s college, Cam 
' their summit is projected, with incalculable intensity, | created by the introduction ot many of the most remarkable 
4 silv »0d, in which the sun seems to dance like a! 
; — . tl omen of densh on eanil.« nomi broke and Swift, Steele, Addison and Voltaire, Graramont and 

e-fly path. 1s a chas of death ; nil, upe : j 
hire-fly. mpeauamatd ° " seas b : } wedi | Maintenon, and may others are brought betore us as in lite, 
which the hammers of the cataract eat with unspar- | partakers in the incident and dialog w 
ing and remorseless might ; an abyss of wrath, where || 
t riest damnation might find new torment, and | — : : . = 
the heaviest 5 | TALES OF HUMOUR AND ROMANCE. 
howl unheard. H This volume is merely a specimen of German literature ; its! ] rl I ' 

r = al S Eateesy Sop = ees ENES |= w of ( ‘—There may, perhaps, be some among ou 
> sy SY b . ‘ 
We had now penetrated to the inmost recess A contents being a selection of short stories from some of the! 

i 7 > . > > >, , 2< e » 
pillar of the precipice juts directly out into the sheet, | most popular novelists of that country, namely, Hoffinan, | 
« 7 i y . step, diate || <. e a > oe : . ‘ye i ; 
and beyond it no human foot can step but to umme diate i| hiller, Je an Paul Richter, Langbem, La Fontaine, and Kor dawn to market, will stare with astonishment if they are told 
destruction. The distance from the edge of the falls. iner. The first and longest tale is entitled “Madame de Seu-| that New-York ; 
to the rock which arrests our progress, is said to be ||den,” but is better known in Europe by the names of © Oliver) 


beoigh 3p j bridge. It is intended to be an easy guide to the parts of 
personages of the Augustan age of England. Pope, Boling-| _, ¥ ! 
t | speech, and contains familiar illustrations of the leading rules 
of syntax, in a sertes of instructive and amusing tales. It is 


embellished with several handsome engravings 
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ettizens, Who, never extending their perambulations beyond the 
streetin which they reside, and those which lead them at early 


, like its prototy px London, has its “Inna of 
a Court,” as well as its “ Tattersalls,” its “ Vauxhalls,” and its 
forty-five feet, but I do not think this has ever been | Brusson” and “ The Goldsmith,’ under which latter title it!) «oid Drury.” Should they find it in their nature to play in 
accurately ascertained. The arch under which we has on dramatized and represented = great sucores The} quisitors for once, and desire information about the locality of 
passed, is evidently undergoing a rapid decay at the| translator is a Mr. Holeraft. Much credit is due to hina for 

bottom, while the top, unwasted, juts out like the leat 


; those inns, we will gratify them forthwith. But we must first 
| the judginent he has displayed tn culling trom the almost inex 
of a table. Consequently a fall must happen, and, 


; premise, lest our querists happen (o be members of the Tem 
|i haustible stores contained in the yearly taschenbucher, or 


perance Society, that in these ians are not dispensed the in 
pocket-books, a Class of publications tor which the Germans 


judging from its appearance, may be expected every |have long been celebrated, although but little is known about 
day ; and this is probably the only real danger in going || them either in this country or in England. They are, in tact 
beneath the sheet. We passed to our temporary home, | the originals of our ‘Talismans, Souvenirs, and Tokens ; and 
through the valley which skirts the upper stream, are composed of original stories, poems, and essays, from the 


toxieating draughts which are so offensive to their sense of 
roprety ; but the solid and weighty arguments, the ingenious 
devises, the tortuous and circumlocutory expositions of the 
law. And here it 1s delightful to encounter its “delay,” of 
I ' which Hamlet complains in such piteous and wo-begon 
among gilded clonds and rainbows, and wild flowers, | ns of the most distinguished German authors. From the strains No narrow alley or dark lane, impenetrable to the 
and felt that we had experienced a consummation of | ™Uultitude of pieces yearly produced in these publications, Mr. | Gay. pays, such as poor Dandie Dinmont was compelted to 
curiosity; that we had looked upon that, than whic, | Holeratt has selected nine stories, which we neve read with 

ith cniheiie nothing to the eye or hanet of mam || Pleasure, and cordially recommend to others as well calculated | 


more awful or more magnificent. 


thread in search of an advocate—no noisome or offensive ob- 


jects here disturb the pure unsullied tenor of his way who 
ae ! slat ‘sses to have hi ; : 

to accomplish what the translater professes to have had in s for redress of grievances ;” all is “ beauty to the eye and 
view: ma , rive a no » styl we : : : : 

view ; namely, to give a notion of the style of the novel wri-| oo to the ear \ smooth-paved avenue, fringed with 








——— — re a : ye ters of Germany—a matter wherein it must be contessed we | flowers, leads to the neat and airy office of notary, counsellor 
LITERARY NOTICES. | are shametully ignorant Jor attorney. + Thick as the leaves in Vallambrosa’s shade,’ 

~ —_—--—-= = = } ——s | may they be found, old and young, rich and poor, with brie! 
DEVEREUX. AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, mid without brief. An active and restless and irritable race 


ST j the are, full of spirits, and the life of all social c« > 
. . | FOR 5 q nev are, tu \ a social Converse 
Tie book has made a great sensation among the critics AUGL | 


. . : Their very occupation is letters, and in letters should the 
vnd the reading public, and with reason, for it has merits of | It is pleasant to find a new periodical flourishing particu-| ‘ ¥ 7 , psens k oft — le uld they 
larly when it is so agreeable a work asthe American Monthly shine, et it bs a remark often made, that few lawyers ever 
‘ | wieldthe pen except on professional business. This is to be 
| lamented Acqu vnited as the y are, or should be, with history 


polities, and elegant literature, who so competent or well cal 


<ufficient eminence to demand extensive notice, and those me- 
rits are so peculiar, that it is not surprising to find men widely When this experiment was first instituted we had our doubts 
differing in opinion respecting them, It seems to us, however, jand fears of its result; we remembered the calamities thot 
that more extravagance has been uttered on both sides of the |jassailed our own carecr in the days of our juvenility ; subsen 
question than the occasion could require. Some writers have 
-\ rt YY . 4 res . 
exalted the author to an equality with, and even to a superi- amd payment not forthcoming; these, and a hundred other 
ority overevery other novelist; others deny him anv claims to || tmbulations, Were present to our memory, (thank fortune or 
: 1 \the public, they have mostly ceased to exist for us for some 


. laten! do hes ! ' sw ' P 7 ? 
bers falling off, compositors unhandy, contributors troublesome, | “Ulated to adorn these departine nts with original productions 
Walter Scott belongs to the profession, and his example—not 


to be imitated very closely it ts true—should serve as an incen 
tive to his brethren. Cut to return to the “Inns of Court,’ 
uid those who have yet to learn where they are situated.— 
Chey occupy a large lot in the rear of old Christ Church in 
Ann-street, and front on an avenue in Beekman. The distance 
trom the city-hall may be estimated by the time which it has 
employed us to indite, and the reader to skim over these remarks 


admiration. With the former he is a miracle; with the latter, 
but little better than a humbug. The truth (as is generally |) "!™e past) and we sighed for Wiilis, our whilome corres 
the case) appears to us to lie between these two extremes, but pondent, now exalted to the cares and dignity of editor. But! 


not exactly in the middle. We confess that we can more Willis seems to fight his way along without calling upon our 


easily forgive the enthusiasm of those who are carried away | sympathies. His magazine appears with all the regularity of 

aptive by Mr. Bulwer’s fervent imagination and splendid! ten-year old establish nt; his contributors stick to hina; = = : 
style, than the not less extravagant willingness to censure 0; and his own editorial articles are written too much in the) Manhattan Water—The Commercial of Monday evening 
the opposite party, whocan see in him nothing, or at best, but | é 
very little that is worthy of commendation. It cannot be de- | pen of an embarrassed poor creature of a bothered ep. mac.| will be read with interest by all those who are under the neces- 
nied, that the man who has written the Disowned and Deve- Put let us look at the contents of this fifth number: ‘‘ Poetry of |jsity of swallowing the abominable compound which the Man 
reaux, possesses many of the most brilliant qualifications of Religion ;” Poetry—sober enough in all conscience—pretty | hattan company palms off upon the public for water 


spirit of gaiety and good humour to have emanated from the |/contains some sensible observations on this subject. The 
t = 7 d 
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THE MILK MAID. 


A NEW SONG, AS SUNG BY MADAME FERON, AT NIBLO'S GARDEN.—ARRANGED BY WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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Should you ona Sunday meet | He's a smart and clever lad, Yes, he’s richer far than I, 
Little Fanny in the street | As pretty maiden ever had, He's in station much more high, 
Drest in silks and mbbons yay But so proud that Pn atraid For a shoemaker is he, 
Not a word of milk, I pra ! He would seorn his poor milk maid And of London city free ; 
For my sweetheart docs not know If at present he should know, Oh! T fear his leve would go 
That Leall out “milk below” | Nhat 1 call out “ milk below.” If at present he should know, 

That I call out “ milk below. 

VARIETIES. commodation, that it neither contained pews nor seats; the | lous supporter, and after declaring that he could not pern 
How ro save snors.—In these days of reform and re ladies, however, were not deterred, and on Sunday morning him to expend so much money without some return, imsisted 


renchment, it is not uncommon or strange that people should 
ethink themselves of lessening expenses in a domestic way 
Not 


long since, these were the topics of discussion by some half 


ind discuss the modes as ardently as our congressmen 


jozen rubieund visaged politicians, assembled at a country 
Each one told his story of saring spun out to an 


of the 


bar-room 
inordinate length, and many were the 
wsembly, that they met with such good success in their ex 
periments, At length it came to the turn of a quizzical, funny 
old genius, who had hitherto remained to tell his tale 
a new pair of 


wonderments 


silent 


“Two vears since,” said he, “I bought me 
owhide shoes; put them on, gave them a thorough greasing 
placed them away, and let them remain six months. 1 then | 
put them on again, and have not purchased a pair of shoes | 
* Wondrous ! 


them last 


since, and they are now nearly as good as new.” 
said one of the group; “how 
hy © Why I wore boots.” 


—Ata recent period of popular 


did you make so 
long 

CHEERS FOR THE LADIES 
ommotion in 
atholic religion, happening to be ina remote and solitary part 
of the country, sent their servant to ascertain whether there 
was achapel inthe neighbourhood, that they might attend « 
the following Sunday 
wieus purposes buried in a lonely place anwongst wild rocks and 
so wretchedly provided in the 


Ireland, three ladies, members of the Roman 


, 
1 
} 


He discovered a hove! devoted to reli- 


frees; but it was way of a 


they proceede d to the miserable hut, consoling themselves with 


| the reflection that it was the only one in that part of the 


country. ‘The appearance of three fashionable women enter- 
ing the squalid and swampy retreat, excited what the French 
call a sens 


eristan rubbed his eves 


ition. ‘The peasantry were astounded, and the sa- 


the old priest put on his green glasses 
then intending to be very neat and fine in his address, turned 
round to the group of poor people that clustered near him, 
{ Bovs, bovs, three cheers ( ) tor 


and exclamne: meaning chairs 


The at that time more accustomed to 


cheers than chairs, so they took the w 


the ladies boys were 


ords literally, and way 


ng their hats and sticks, wave three shouts that nearly fnght 
ened the ladies out of their wits. 
E.ecti 


Charles the 


y.—In the excellent drama 
Brock, 
he 


NEERING MAGNANIMIT 
Pweltth, Adam 


sum of money 


declines reeciving 
before 


and the singular mode he 


from the king a had some vears 


advanced for the | ublic necessities 
as recalling 


adopts of canes liu the debt is worthy of notice 


a circumstance in which Sheridan was concerned, and from 
which, nodeubt, the scene was drawn. Sheridan's clection 
eeTing CXpenses at Staflord, were generally detraved by the 
kindness of a few of his constituents. A certain wealthy 


Was Sheridan's principal tnend m this way, and 


On 


shoemaker 


used to keep ouse for the clectors he occasion 


after being 


open | 


returned, Sheridan warily thanhed his zea 


on presenting him with a check for a considerable 
his banker, 
quate to hts outlay 


wnount on 
apologising at the same time that it was so iad 

The worthy elector bluntly declined th: 
offer, assuring him that he was sufficiently repaid by their mu 
tual success. Sheridan, however, would not be denied, and the 
elector at last reluctantly accepted the che« 
that Sheridan would take a 


parted 


k, adding a request 
ale with him betore he ce 
the ale 
prime quality, was produced, and the shoemaker, who was « 


glass of 


Sheridan promptly assented ; which was ot 


luxurious man in his own way, called fora pipe. "The p ie was 
* Well, Mr. Sheridan, how do you like the ale ‘It 
Well, you see 1 like a pipe with 
mv so if the smoke does not trouble you, T will light my 
pipe.” “ By all means,” ‘Tthink the 
delicious.” ‘The hospitable host deliberately folded up the 
check, applying it to the taper, lighted his 
before Sheridan could intertere 
1 beheve 
no better than smoke 





brought 
is excellent— xcellent 
ale ; 
replied Sheridan odour 


and ’ipe with 
Py 


Sheridan in telling this story 
the old fellow thou; 


used to add— tht my check wa 
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